Behind the Counter

honourably maintained till the Great War. Assistants
who joined the Volunteers were given extra c time off 3
to enable them to fulfil their military duties.

These virtues, which placed Shoolbred's in the fore-
front of London shopkeepmg in the last quarter of
the nineteenth century were, however, accompanied by
some disadvantages which Whiteley was quick to turn
to account. The aristocratic nature of the business
produced a certain sense of exclusiveness, which only
too easily took on an appearance of lack of enterprise.
Thus the best advantage was hardly taken of the site
upon which the buildings stood. The shops were grouped
round the outer edge of a square, whose centre was only
partly used, much of the interior block never rising
higher than the ground floor. As Shoolbred's never
developed a banking business of their own, all extensions
and rebuilding had to be financed out of profits. No
loans were raised for this purpose, but from time to time
the death of partners involved the raising by mortgage
of a substantial capital sum necessary to pay legatees.
A contrast was also presented between the Shoolbred
and Whiteley families, the former of which sent its
scions (at the third generation, it is true) into the Army,
Navy, and other aristocratic professions, while White-
ley trained his sons to succeed him in the business. In
short, the rivalry between the two firms repeated in the
sphere of trade the rivalry between aristocracy and
plutocracy which was a general feature of society at the
time. Whiteley won his victory by readier adaptability,
greater enterprise, and a better sense of publicity.
Shoolbred's took their stand firmly upon the high
quality of their goods; Whiteley sought to combine
quality with cheapness, taking advantage of the rise of